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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


No. XV. 


APRIL, 1839. 


THE WAR BETWEEN FRANCE AND MEXICO.* 


BY WILLIAM LADD. 


One of the darkest spots on the aspect of our moral 
hemisphere, is the war which France is waging with Mexico. 
Thinking that these disputes between the new and old world 
offer a very good exemplification of the need and practicability 
of a congress of nations, | have taken a great deal of pains to 
investigate the subject. For this purpose, T have read the most 
important official communications between the antagonist gov- 
ernments, and many of the articles spoken or penned by British 
and French statesmen. 


STATEMENT OF THE CASE: 


The nature of the claims of France on Mexico does not very 
distinctly appear; but, by reading the documents, one is led to 
believe, that they are principally for forced loans, together with 
some unlawful seizures of the property of French residents, and 
personal injuries sustained by them, and prohibitions of, or re- 
strictions on, the retail trade of Frenchmen in Mexico. 

Some more distinct claims of France on Mexico are contain- 
ed in a letter to the Mexican government from Baron Defandis, 
minister plenipotentiary of France to Mexico, dated “ on board 





* This article, prepared in January, was withheld till now on account of the false 
rumor of peace between the contending nations; but had the report proved true, the 
article contains facts and arguments of too much permanent value to be lost. Before 
the receipt of this paper, we had prepared for the present number an article from a 
pamphlet sent us by an unknown hand; and we refer our readers to our extracts, for a 
fuller view of the case, and for incidental suggestions that will richly repay perusal. 
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242 War between France and Mexico. [April, 
his agenys frigate Le Hermoine, anchorage off Sacraficioz, 
March 21, 1838, ? in which the following items appear : 


Ist. “ A round sum as indemnity for injuries receiv- 
ed in the three following ways: Ist. Plunder and de- 
struction of property by. the belligerent parties in the 
time of civil disturbances. 2d. Loans forcibly collect- 
ed. 3d. Refusal of justice, and arbitrazy decisions, ini- 
quitous, and offensive to the security of persons and 
property, which have been given by administrative au- 
thorities, rege A or judicial. This sum to be paid on 
or before the 25th of May, . : ‘ ; 600,000 
2d. “This is not to include other claims which 
Frenc h subjects have on Mexico, not yet refused. 
3d. “That Gen. Gomez, who ordered in ‘Tampico 
the murder of two Frenchmen, should be deprived of 
his grade, and an indemnity paid to their families, 20,000 
Ath. “That Col. Pardo, for an attempt on Gerard 
Dulany, should be deprived of his commission, and an 
indemnity paid of ‘ ; , 9,660 
5th. “ That the judge of Mexico, for an illegal sen- 
tence on a F'renchman, should be deprived of his office, 
and the Frenchman who was imprisoned, be set at 


liberty, with an indemnity of ; ; ; ; 2,000 
6th. “To the families of French citizens murdered 

in Azeringo,”’ : ; : . ‘ ‘ 15,000 

Amounting in the whole to the sum of 646,660 


The letter further states, that several other Mexican officers 
ought to be punished for certain malpractices by which French 
subjects have suffered ; but the French minister does not abso- 
lutely demand it. Certain rights and immunities are also de- 
manded for Frenchmen, such as the right to retail, exemption 
from personal services, from forced loans, &c. 

This is the ultimatum of the French minister. An answer 
is demanded by the 15th of April, and payment in full on the 
15th of May. ‘The alternative threatened is the blockade of 
the ports of Mexico, on the same principle that a creditor at- 
taches property,—we might add, without any warrant but 
that of brute force. 

‘To these demands, the Mexican government reply in a letter 
dated June 27th, that it could not give up the right to regulate 
its own internal trade, but is willing to agree that, if at any 
time, the French shall be prohibited “from retailing, a sufficient 
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time shall be allowed them to sell their goods; that in the un- 
settled state of the country, and civil war, it was impossible for 
Mexico to prevent abuses ; and that by the same rule by which 
France claimed an indemnity, other nations would do the same, 
and then the whole Mexican treasury would not be sufficient 
to satisfy them. It is also asserted that there is no evidence to 
show that the judges have acted illegally ; and if they do so, 
foreigners must suffer as well as natives. 

In another document sent to the French charge des affaires, 
the Mexican government expresses its dissatisfaction, that the 
French minister should assume a threatening attitude, and talk 
more like an admiral than a diplomatist; and further adds 
that, if the requisitions were ever so just, they could not be ac- 
ceded to under the present aspect of affairs. The Mexican 
government is also offended at the recriminations of the French 
minister. If French traders were dissatisfied with their treatment, 
they might have staid away ; but, far from that, they continued 
tocome. At any rate, under the present circumstances, the 
Mexican government can no longer negotiate. 

The French squadron now proceeded closely to invest the 
port of Vera Cruz, and some other ports of Mexico, and thus 
shut out French trade to that country, and also the trade of all 
other nations, thus doing immense damage to all the commercial 
nations of the world, but particularly to “the commerce of Great 
Britain and the United States. This not having the desired 
effect of bringing Mexico to allow the justice of the French 
claims, she increases her blockading force to ten line of battle- 
ships, beside bomb-ketches, and other vessels, twenty-two in 
all, and bombarded the Castle of St. Juan De Ulloa, where 
their bombardiers were so expert, that they fired the magazine 
of the fort, and blew it up with great slau; shter. The French 
then landed, and spiked the cannon; but, being attacked by 
Santa Anna at the head of a large force, they were obliged to 
take to their boats, after having lost a considerable number of 
men. Mexico now declares war against France, and orders all 
French subjects to quit her territory, but, with an unexpected 
ene permits them to sell or remove their property. A 
vessel, with one hundred and twenty French, has already sail- 
ed for New Orleans. 

EFFECTS OF THIS WAR-POLICY ON THE PARTIES, AND ON THE CIV- 
ILIZED WORLD. 

This is the plain statement of facts. Let us now examine 
into the wisdom and policy of France, Mexico, and the other 
Christian powers concerned. 
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I. First of France. It does not appear, that she has ever 
offered to leave this dispute to arbitration, or hearkened in any 
way to the intimations of any Christian power for this purpose ; 
but she has taken the cause into her own hands, and, because 
she has more brute force than Mexico, she will make that the 
arbiter instead of reason and justice. Let us then inquire what 
France herself will get by this course of proceeding. 

1. In the first place, she will get the scorn and execration of 
the whole civilized world. She has brought a blot on her fame, 
which all the blood of France can never wash out,—a blot 
which will remain on her history so Jong as her history shall 
continue to be read. Her hands are defiled with blood. She 
has sent her youthful Prince de Joinville, to act the part of an 
assassin, or at least of a public executioner, or a duellist. If he 
should ever again visit this country, he should be made to feel 
the weight of | public indignation, and should be shunned by all 
honest men, as a wilful homicide. 

2. Will France get the pecuniary indemnity which she de- 
mands? So far from that, she will be a loser to an immense 
amount. She employs ten ships of the line in this enterprise, 
besides other craft. Our own ships of the line cost $1,500 a 
day. Those of France will cost at least two-thirds as much, 
and the expense cannot be reckoned at less than $10,000 a 
day for the whole fleet. ‘This in sixty-five days would amount 
to more than the whole sum claimed by France, which would 
not pay barely for sailing the fleet from France to Mexico and 
back again. But perhaps France means to make Mexico “ pay 
for heating the poker,” and will add that to her other claims. 
But is France so foolish as to suppose that, if Mexico cannot 
pay $646,660 when her commerce is flourishing, she can pay 
$6,466,600, when her commerce shall have been destroyed ? 
So far as money is concerned, the present war between France 
and Mexico is like that which, in an age of darkness, was 
waged between Bologna and Modena for a bucket ! 

But it is replied, that France must keep up these great fleets, 
and that she must employ them in these works of human 
butchery, to keep her hand in. Rut where is the “must” ? 
Great Britain, with a laudable moderation, has let her navy go 
very much to decay, and would not have increased it, had 
not France increased hers; but now she has put in com- 
mission seven more ships of the line, and is preparing for still 
farther exertions; and Russia has done the same; so that the 
relative strength will be kept up: and this may go on until all 
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the labor, sweat and toil of the unfortunate subjects of these 
belligerent gov ecacnants are absorbed by these means of mutual 
destruction. 

3. What has French commerce gained by this measure? So 
far from promoting French trade in Mexico, it has sanitibal 
it, and will probably let loose swarms of privateers and pirates 
that may drive all French commerce from the ocean, and leave 
France no other marine than her men-of-war, manned by lands- 
men forced into the service by impressment or conscription. In 
the mean time, a hatred for the French and French manufac- 
tures is generated in South America, which a half century of 
peace cannot overcome. 

But it is intimated by some, that France intends to “ pick a 
quarrel ” with Mexico, in order to conquer her territory, and 
add it to the dominions of France. Has she forgotten St. Do- 
mingo, and the many thousands of her soldiers spared by wn 
bullet at the battles of the Pyramids, Austerlitz, aud Mareng< 
who fell victims to the climate of the tropics? Has she no 
graves in France? If she has not, then let her send her sons 
to fatten the soil of Mexico with their carcasses ; but let her not 
expect to reap any other advantage. And does she think the 
British lion will look tamely on, and have no part to act in the 
direful tragedy ? 

But is it glory that she is seeking? The world has grown 
too wise for that, and begins to consider glory as a robber, who 
takes the traveller by the throat, and demands his purse, that 
he may boast his conquests, and spend the amount in lace and 
feathers,—as a Shylock raving for his “ pound of flesh to be by 
him cut off, nearest the very heart.” Mankind begin to inquire, 
whether murder committed under an epaulet is not murder still, 
and whether the law of honesty is not as applicable to nations 
as to individuals ? 

Ii. But what are other nations to gain by this contest? 

1. What is England to gain? The duke of W py og in 
a public speech, ‘advised the English merchants to pay the 
money which France demanded of Mexico, and asserted with 
truth, that they would be great gainers by it. Ist. As owners 
of Mexican stocks, which must be much depreciated in value, 
if not entirely lost by the war. 2d. As engaged in the Mexi- 
can trade, which must at once be suspended by the war, and 
ultimately injured by the impoverishment of their customers in 
Mexico. 3d. As workers of the Mexican gold-mines, the oper- 
ations on which mugg be much injured by the want of timber 
VOL. Il.—NO. XIV. 21* 
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during the blockade, by the scarcity of hands, and the chances 
of war. Another evil the duke might have added, which is 
‘letting slips the dogs of war’ in the shape of pirates, licensed 
and unlicensed, to prey not only on the French commerce, but 
also on the commerce of all neutral nations. 

The Courier Frangaise, takes fire at Lord Wellington’s 

peech, and says that ‘an exemplary punishment was the only 

reparation which could satisfy France.’ The Courier also 
counsels the French government to reject the mediation of 
Great Britain, if offered, and observes that, ‘If Great Britain 
and the United States should be inconvenienced by the course 
which France should pursue, they brought it on themselves ; 
for, if they had supported the agent of France in his represent- 
ations to the Mexican government, the latter would have im- 
mediately submitted.’ T agree with the Courier Francaise in 
the assertion, that Great Britain and the United States have 
brought this evil upon themselves, though not in the manner 
indicated by the Courier. [lad there been a court of nations, 
this trifling matter might long ago have been adjudged by it, 
and settled. 

2. What are the United States to gain by this state of affairs ? 
Or rather, what shall we not lose? It is true, we do not work 
the gold-mines of Mexico; but our gold-mines on the banks of 
Newfoundland, which are more profitable, will be less produc- 
tive, and our cotton manufactories, our tanneries and many 
other branches of our industry will suffer. We may build some 
of the privateers which will be let loose on the world; but 
woful experience has taught us, that money gained by priva- 
teering is ten times lost. 

3. All the other commercial nations of the world must also 
suffer by this unholy contest, which may spread, as the last war 
did, all over Christendom, and drag us also into its fatal vortex, 
as that did. It is then the interest of all Christian nations, no 
less than their duty, to endeavor to restore peace. 

MEASURES TAKEN TO PREVENT THIS RESORT TO THE SWORD. 

I come now to examine if any of the nations of Christendom 
have endeavored to prevent the unhappy, and unprofitable 
state of things, which at present exists, and those still worse 
consequences which are likely to follow. It does not appear, 
by any of the official documents which I have examined, that 
the mediation of Great Britain or America has been formally 
tendered ; but such a mediation is spoken.of in these documents 
as having been tendered, and refused on the part of I’rance. 
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In a letter to me from Don Francisco Pizarro Martinez, en- 
voy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary from Mexico 
near the United States, dated Washington, Jan. 21, 1839, he 
says, “that on the 4th of Sept. last, Lord Palmerston addressed 
an official note to the Mexican minister in London, of which 
the following is an abstract. ‘Sir, | have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 27th ultimo, and to state to your 
excellency that the British government will again tender to 
France the good offices of Great Britain, with a view of bring- 
ing about an amicable termination of the existing differences be- 
tween France and Mexico.’ Respecting the offer of Mexico 
to arbitrate, I have to say, that this legation was informed of the 
fact, by the Mexican Secretary of Sti ite, since April last.’ 

Cone ‘erning our own government, [ quote the following pas- 
sage from the “ Democratic Review,” of Sept. last. “ We are 
happy to refer to the fact, that prior to the departure of the 
French bombarding squadron, and as soon as its purpose was 
known, the chief magistrate of our re publican confederation 
was not wanting to the high moral duty incumbent on the na- 
tional representative of American democr: icy, of inte rposing to 
endeavor to arrest its destructive and sanguin ry mission. A 
letter was de ‘spate shed by a spec ial messenger from our pre sident 
to the American legation at Paris and London, strongly and in 
admirable spirit and style, invoking a peace able adjustment of 
the dispute, presenting the example of the reference of our own 
far more protracted and grievous wrongs to amicable arbitra- 
tion, and offering the arbitration of the government of the 
United States, or its mediation in any mode calculated to arrest 
the impending public calamity of war and bloodshed.” 

It appears, then, from the evidence adduced above, that 
Great Britain and the United States, with the consent of Mex- 
ico, have done all they could, without resorting to that brute 
force which they so much deprecate, to prevent France from 
rushing on her headlong, rash and wicked career, in which, to 
gratify a vindictive temper, she has disturbed the peace of the 
world, and lighted up a flame which may extend to all Chris- 
tendom, and do incalculable damage to the morals, the liberty, 
and the property of millions. 

But have Great Britain and the United States done all they 
could to prevent these threatened evils? No. The same 
Democratic Review has these remark able words. “A better 
system of the law of nations would subject France to just de- 
mands for compensation from the people who have been thus 
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heavily mulcted by this unreasonable and arbitrary method of 
redressing wrongs, which in the strictest sense of the word are 
merely marketable in their character.” 

It is this “ better system of the law of nations,” which has 
been one of the objects of the American Peace Society, ever 
since its formation, as one of the means of promoting a state 
of peace; and if Great Britain and the United States have 
not done all they could to establish this “better system,” by 
giving their countenance and support to a congress of nations 
for the purpose of enacting, by the consent of the nations repre- 
sented at the congress, a code of international law which would 
be a “better system” than our present code, which is no 
‘system” at all, and organizing a high court of the most able 
jurists in the world to judge those cases which might be refer- 
red to them by the mutual consent of any contending nations, 
they are in a great measure accountable for all the evils which 
may flow from a war between France and Mexico. 

The time to establish a code of international law is a time 
of general peace, when such laws may be established on the 
principles of justice and equity, before cases occur to which 
those principles apply. Zhen they can readily be agreed on. 
[t is only when cases occur which touch our own interest, that 
we find any difficulty in applying the principles. It is then 
that we begin to fear that justice will not be done us; but 
having once agreed to the principles, we cannot honorably re- 
cede from them. 

If a code of international law had been settled by a congress 
of nations, and a high court of nations organized before this 
dispute began, France would have had no pretext for taking it 
into her own hands, but would have submitted it to sucha 
court, who, better than France or Mexico, would have deter- 
mined what damages ought to be paid by Mexico, if any ; and, 
if she had been unable to pay them, the sum could easily have 
been raised in England, whose merchants would gladly have 
loaned her the money, rather than have their trade and mining 
suspended. 


POINTS OF DIFFICULTY IN THIS DISPUTE. 


The cases in dispute appear to be extremely intricate and 
difficult of solution, even by the most sagacious and candid 
judges, and much more so by the parties concerned. [ will 
proceed to mention a few particulars of them, which can be 
rightly settled only by a bench of able jurists, and also a few of 
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the principles involved, which ought long ago to bave been 
settled by a congress of nations, and which a congress of na- 
tions only can settle. 

Of the difficulties attending these disputes, one of the great- 
est seems to have been the ascertainment of the amounis due 
to the injured subjects of France for damages done by mobs 
and popular tumults. The London Morning Chronicle says 
that “the Mexican government long ago waved the right to 
deny the lability of the republic for the losses of individual 
foreigners, and issued a commission for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the nature and amount of the claims of the various I’rench 
subjects, in behalf of whom their government had interfered ; 
but there were brought to view the most exaggerated state- 
ments of these parties, such instances having occurred at Aca- 
pulco, where a demand had been made by one Frenchman, a 
wine-house keeper, for the sum of $40,000, but who coul 
not account to the commissioners for the manner in which one 
twentieth part of such a sum had been lost, and who indeed, as 
was said, was proved never to have been possessed of a twen- 
tieth part of the money in the whole course of his life. The 
greater part of the claims of the Frenchmen are said to have 
been made up in the same exaggerated manner. Claims so 
manifestly unjust, the Mexican government resists; and the 
Irench government has commenced to enforce them at the 
cannon’s mouth,” though the Mexican government is willing 
to leave the matter to be settled by a competent tribunal, after 
a fair investigation. If France had not feared the result, she 
would not have refused so fair an offer. 
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The merchants of England trading to Mexico have memori- 
alized their government on the evils which they suffer by the 
blockade. ‘This memorial states that “the French government 
had declined to entertain the suggestion of submitting the 
matters in difference between itself and Mexico to the friendly 
mediation of a third and independent power.” Not only so, 
but it appears by this document, that if the answer to the claims 
of France by the Mexican government should “ be negative 
on only one point,’ or “even doubtful on one point,’ the 
commander of the French forces will proceed to execute his 
orders. Among other things in the replication to this memorial 
by the Journal des Debates, the French official journal, the 
editor recriminates England for similar conduct, as though two 
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wrongs would make aright. He uses also these remarkable 
words, “ No foreign tribunal is sufficiently elevated to impose 
its jurisdiction” in the premises. ‘These remarks are considered 
in London, as coming from an official source, and they contain 
a precious confession on the part of France, that there is need 
of a “ tribunal sufficiently elevated.” ‘This is what the friends 
of peace have always said, and for such a tribunal they have 
been laboring for many years. How absurd it is for France, 
Great Britain, the United States, Mexico and other commerce ial 
nations, to lament the evils which flow from the want of such 
a tribunal, when such a tribunal is in their power, at an ex- 
pense of not a thousandth part of this single expedition! How 
absurd to be always without a desideratum, which is always in 
their power! ‘T he »y cant have it, because they wont. A child 
reasons better. 

The same official French journal proposes the rejection of 
England as an arbitrator, because that country was supposed 
to be interested for the Mexicans, and partial to them ; and be- 
cause, as it said, Mexican resistance was founded on the support, 
real or supposed, « of the British government and the British 
people. ‘The same objection would lie against the United 
States, and in fact against all the commercial powers of Chris- 
tendom. In order to get impartial umpires, they must go to 
some inland country, whose inhabitants know nothing of mari- 
time affairs, or to China or Japan, or take a court of nations, 
such as we propose, composed of able jurists, whose whole 
time and legal talents are devoted to such investigations ; or re- 
sort to brute force to settle intricate questions, as they have 
hitherto done, though the cost should exceed a hundred or a 
thousand times the amount in dispute, which is generally left, 
after all, in the statu quo ante bellum, to remain a bone of 
contention for the next generation. 

The French pretend, that the English offers of mediation 
came too late. ‘This objection could never lie against our pro- 
posed high court, which would always be prepared to judge, 
or mediate ; and if either party proposed leaving its disputes to 
this tribunal, the other could have no good excuse for their 
refusal. It appears, then, that a high court of nations is the 
only competent tribunal to settle the justice and the amount of 
the claims of France on Mexico and similar international dis- 
putes, and for the want of such a tribunal, all the Christian 
world is in danger of being involved in war, bloodshed and 
confusion, until poverty, exhaustion and suffering shall bring 
men to their senses. 
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NECESSITY OF SETTLING THE INTERNATIONAL CODE TO PREVENT WAR. 

That a code of international Jaw is equally necessary with a 
court to judge of cases, is apparent on the least consideration ; 
for by what rule shall that court decide? If by what is now 
called the law of nations, I reply, that we have no such law. 
It is true, indeed, that great and wise men have busied them- 
selves in advising what they think ought to be that law, and 
that, in some instances, treaties have been made between two 
or more nations, acknowledging the principles of that law on 
certain specified points; but it is equally true, that civilians differ 
on many articles of the law of nations, and that an agreement 
between any two or more nations is not binding on nations 
who do not agree. It would be an anomaly in jurisprudence, 
to have a bench of judges, and no law or rule by which they 
are to judge. It is true that, in process of time, after a lapse 
of ages, some rules might be established by common consent, 
and fortified by previous decisions ; but there are others which 

can be determined only by compact and agreement. Priva- 
teering, for instance ; shi all that disgraceful practice be abandon- 
ed, or not?) Nothing but compact and agreement between the 
principal naval powers in Christendom can ever settie this 
point; and all other points of international law could be much 
more readily and definitely settled by a congress of nations, 
than by separate treaties or decisions. 

I mean now to touch only those points of international law, 
developed by the present contest, which are unsettled, the un- 
certainty of which may involve France in a war with every 
other commercial nation. 

One question which ought to be settled by a congress of 
nations is, whether a nation is bound to make reparation for 
injuries inflicted on foreigners by civil commotions, for loans 
forcibly collected, or for arbitrary decrees of the civil or milit: ary 
authorities. ‘The first two, Mexico seems willing to concede. 
That she allows the last point, is not quite so clear, and would 
seem to involve the question of her sovereignty. ‘These con- 
cessions, so far as obtained, seem to have been obtained by 
brute force, and not by the force of reason, and are not binding 
on other nations. 

2. Another question is, shall courts, either civil or military, 
be accountable to a foreign nation for their decisions? and if so, 
who is to be the umpire, a high court of nations, or cannon? 
It must be one or the other. If these cases are to be judged 
by reason, in what manner shall reparation be made? 
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3. Shall a nation be required to give up to any general law 
its own internal, retail trade? and if so, what shall be that law ? 
and what indemnity shall be paid for the infraction of such a 
law? I believe the writers on a congress of nations are silent 
on this head. 

4. England asserts that France should not have resorted to 
blockade, until she had exhausted all other modes of redress, 
such as seizing the vessels of Mexico; as Cromwell did those 
of France, restoring the surplus ; and as the British government 
under the administration of Canning did to Spain ; thus punish- 
ing the guilty only, while the innocent escaped. France asserts, 
that having the power, she has the right, to make her election, 
and let the innocent escape if they can. 

5. Has a belligerent the right to make prisoners of all the resi- 
dent subjects of a nation against whom she declares war, as 
Bonaparte did at the close of the peace of Amiens? or should 
the belligerent suffer the enemy to depart with their property, 
as re »xico did ? 

Has a foreigner the right to claim the protection of his 
vies country, after he has taken the oath of allegiance to 
another ? 

7. Has a nation the right to blockade the ports of another 
nation with whom she may have differences, without declaring 
war, and by such a blockade to injure the ‘trade of neutrals 3 
It is conceded by England, and by all other nations, that after 
. declaration of war, a nation has a right of blockade which she 
did not have before. ‘This doctrine would appear very strange 
to a people not versed in the Christian code of warfare. My 
neighbor owes me a sum of money, which he neglects to pay. 
I lay a blockade on his shop-door, and prevent ail people from 
trading with him, until [am paid. My other neighbors com- 
plain of this, but allow, that if 1 will go into his shop and knock 
him down, and set fire to his house, then I have a right to 
blockade his shop-door, but not before ! 

8. Mexico has not allowed the claims of France, at least not 
to the amount demanded. England contends, that France has 
no right to blockade, until the debt is liquidated and acknowl- 
edged. Who shall decide on this point of international law? 

9. England contends, that if France had ever a right to 
blockade the ports of Mexico, she ought not to have done so 
without reasonable notice. Ina speech i in the House of Com- 
mons, Lord Stamford asserted that from the port of Liverpool 
alone, ships with cargoes amounting to the value of half a 
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millions of pounds sterling, had sailed for Mexico, ignorant of 
the blockade, had been ordered off, and had returned home 
without landing their cargoes. Probably England alone has 
already lost, by the blockade, a sum equal to the demand of 
France. Who shall decide what is sufficient notice? a congress 
of nations, or every nation for itself? 

10. Who shall decide whether a blockade is properly en- 
forced or not? Shall a single frigate blockade a thousand 
miles of coast? Formerly, a blockade was not considered as 
enforced, unless a city was blockaded by sea and land. Mod- 
ern practice has allowed of paper blockades. Who shall 
decide what is an effectual blockade? Who can do it buta 
congress of nations ? 

These questions of international law, and some others, have 
already arisen on this trivial subject, and many more will prob- 
ably arise, which may convulse the world with war and all its 
evils, moral and physical, and yet the world may grow no wiser 
by its sufferings. Is it not time, that our nation should call on 
the nations of Europe and South America for a congress of 
nations to redress, or at least to mitigate, these evils? But our 
government will never do it until called on by the people; the 
people will never call upon the government, until they are en- 
lightened ; and they can never be enlightened without exertion 
and sacrifice. Every one has it now in his power to help on 
this glorious consummation, by supporting the American Peace 
Society. 





WORKINGS OF THE WAR-PRINCIPLE IN CANADA. 


Our periodical is too infrequent to notice all the passing 
events of war; but we have often been tempted to comment 
on the tragedies enacted the last year or two on our northern 
and south-western frontiers; nor can we refrain from giving a 
few specimens of the way in which the war-principle invariably 
shows itself, in the grossest outrages upon order, law and hu- 
manity. 

Our readers are familiar with the history of Canadian dis- 
turbances, and can easily imagine what feelings of mutual 
jealousy, hatred and revenge, must have been generated all 
along our northern frontier, and to what deeds of vengeance 
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they would naturally prompt. It seems that in the month of 
December, 1838, some fifteen or twenty armed Americans 
from Vermont crossed the line about halfa mile, and set fire 
in the dead of night to the out-houses of one Gibson, a loyal- 
ist. ‘The family woke in terror at the glare of the flames 
around them; Gibson, to save his life, leaped naked from the 
window of his chamber, and fled; and his wife with five chil- 
dren, one an infant, was ordered to flee at once. She begged 
that she might stop long enough to cover herself and her babes 
with clothes sufficient to keep them—the thermometer ranged 
during the night from 10 to 18 degrees below zero—from 
freezing to death; but the assailants, loading them with curses, 
set fire to the house over their heads, and forced them, without 
a shoe on their feet, and with scarce a garment on their backs, 
to wade through the drifted snow three-quarters of a mile to 
the nearest shelter. They played the same game of violence 
and cruelty upon a succession of families, and were with difli- 
culty prevailed upon in one case by the entreaties and tears of 
a mother watching the sick bed of her daughter, not to burn 
the house about them, after having set fire to the barns, and 
broken in the windows and doors. 

Grogan, the leader of these savage bandits, and the owner 
of an estate in the same neighborhood, was visited himself 
with similar treatment; but whether as the cause or as the 
consequence of those outrages, we are unable to say, and care 
little to know, because either supposition illustrates the nature 
and effects of the war-principle. Fifteen volunteers went to 
his house, and forced him at the point of the bayonet to leave 
the province, and subsequently his wife, under the threat of 
burning the house. ‘Their furniture, a large stock of cattle, 
and two barns full of bay and grain, were left, and mostly 
destroyed, in the burning of all the buildings on the premises. 
They did the same to another American resident who had 
taken no part in the recent troubles of Canada; and these 
may be regarded as specimens of what has been alternately 
pe rpetrated and suffered on the Canadian frontiers. 

We wonder that such reciprocal outrages have not involved 
us in war with England; and they would long ago, had the 
war-spirit raged in Great Britain, and through the whole ex- 
tent of our own country, as it has along the Canada line. In 
consequence of the above-recited affair, “ great excitement,’ 
we are told, ‘ prevailed in Vermont, the military were all in 
motion, shots were interchanged across the line, and a loyal 
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picket-guard, having ventured across the line, was made pris- 
oner, but subsequently released.” 

How admirably does the war-principle guarantee the 
continuance of peace! Here we see its legitimate workings ; 
and nothing but a resort to pacific measures could prevent 
war to the knife. Had there been no war-preparations in this 
case, no means at hand of annoyance or defence, the atrocities 
ae * have recorded could never have occurred. 

Just reflec: on the common estimate of war-deeds. In 
Pind cases before us, we find only what is common in every 
species of war ; and, had the Canadians acquired by the sword 
what they sought, or some of our own citizens sought for 
them, such deeds of savage atrocity as we have quoted, would, 
if sufficie ntly numerous and successful, have covered many a 
warrior with unfading laurels! and C Sislecions themselves would 
have joined in the chorus of hosannas to their name! 

What blessed results do we find here of our own Revo- 


lution! Our fathers claimed the right, whenever they chose, 


of resisting, sword in hand, the government over them; and 
the Canadians and Teciaws, the lynchites of the South, and 
the mobocrats of the North, the East and the West, merely 


follow in their footsteps. ‘They all proceed on the same prin- 


ciple. ‘Give us our rights, or we’ll take them,’ said the revo- 
lutionists of 76 to their rulers. ‘Give us our rights, or we'll take 
them,’ say the Canadian insurgents. ‘Give us our rights, or 
we'll take them,’ reécho the sovereign mob at Harrisburg to 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania. ‘Give us our rights, or 
we'll take them, reiterated the mobs of Boston, and New 
York, Cincinnati and Philadelphia. It is in every case the 
old tune of the Revolution; and we fear it will yet be sung 
to the ruin of our free and glorious institutions. 


THE CONTEST BETWEEN FRANCE AND MEXICO. 


France AND Mexico: An Eraminution of the difficulties between those 
Powers. By a Cirizen or THE UNITED STATES. 
Public opinion is the only earthly tribunal before which rulers can be ar- 
raigned; and the press, as the chief organ of this omnipresent tribunal, ought 
to watch their inovements with sleepless vigilance, and utter in tones of thun- 


der its warnings or rebukes against every movement towards war. Hud the 
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press done this in season to France in the able and fearless style of the pam- 
phlet before us, she might have been held back from the outrages she has, in 
her difficulties with Mexico, perpetrated against the law of nations; but nearly all 
our political papers, and not a few of our religious journals, have spoken of the 
whole affair in either a complimentary or a cold-blooded manner, and narrated 
battles, bloodshed and devastation with an apparent zest which might well 
make us blush for the war-degradation of men calling themselves Christians. 


POWER OF PUBLIC OPINION OVER WAR. 


**It is a very general feeling, that in case of war between two nations, it is 
merely their own concern. Hence, very little pains are taken to look into the 
merits of their dispute, and very little interest felt in the result. And thus is 
injustice oft-times permitted to triumph, without even the punitive visitation 
of public opinion. ‘The welfare of natiuns requires that this feeling be rectified. 
This indifference to the weal and wo of others is not only a sordid feeling, 
but one that jeopards the general good. In the case of nations, it enables the 
strong to oppress the weak unrebuked, and renders every nation liable, in its 
turn, to become the victim of ruthless aggression. ‘Thus have nations a com- 
mon interest in keeping an eye on all belligerent movements. ‘The merits of 
every international dispute should be understood by the whole world; and on 
the head of the aggressor should fall the concentrated and scorching rays of uni- 
versal indignation and scorn. No war should hereafter occur, without the ar- 
raignment of the parties before the tribunal of public opinion, before which 
they can be brought, though they spurn arbitration. 


Let it not be said, that such a censorship as is here contemplated, would, by 
being self-constituted, possess no authority, and have no influence. Who but 
individual volunteers are the writers on international law, those great directors 
of public opinion, who, by the mere force of written reason, ‘ control the con- 
duct of ralers, and lay down precepts for the government of mankind?’ Gov- 
ernments do not appuint them to treat on national obligations; and yet the mere 
opinions of those masters of reason and equity are cited as authority by the 
mightiest potentates, and are more efficient than statutory law itself that has 
not justice to commend it. If, then, justice and truth are thus potent in this 
instance, in individual hands, what shall prevent their efficiency in the hands 
of competent, disinterested individuals in the ease contemplated? If the friends 
of peace are true to their cause, they will from this time forth interpose a se- 
rious obstacle in the way of aggression, by the simple means now brought into 
view of permitting no case of international dispute to escape their investigation, 
and of exhibiting the result of that investigation before the eyes of all mankind, 
instead of Jeaving them to be blinded by the misrepresentations of party injus- 
tice and aggression. Nor would their labors be in vain. Disinterested, impar- 
tial and philanthropic, with truth for their guide, and justice for their aim, their 
decisions would far outweigh, in public estimation, the unfounded pretensions 
of aggressive power. 

Humanity has at length roused from her slumbers, and is now awake to 
these untold and inexcusable evils, that have so long and so wantonly been in- 
flicted on our race. And she will sleep no more. With argus eyes she is 
now watching the movements of nations; and with thunder tones will she pro- 
claim to all lands the damning deeds of mad ambition and perverted power. 
The days of conquest and aggression are numbered. Mankind will no longer 
be left to the deceptions of the war manifestos of designing and ambitious ty- 
rants. On every occasion of international difficulty henceforward, ten thousand 
pens will bristle in behalf of the oppressed, and will prove more terrible to ag- 
gression, than ‘an army with banners;’ for though injustice may stand before 
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physical force, it cannot withstand the power of truth. Let not the bloody 
despots of earth flatter themselves, that they will any longer be permitted to 
pursue their sanguinary career without the closest scrutiny, and the fullest ex- 
posure. ‘The enlightened friends of peace will give those disturbers of human 
tranquillity no respite, but will drag them from their dark recesses, arraign 
them before the tribunal of injured humanity, and consign them to the fearful 
retribution of public indignation.”’ 


THE POINTS AT ISSUE BETWEEN FRANCE AND MEXICO, 


‘Tt appears that no treaty has ever been made betweeu those powers, and 
consequently, that they are under no obligation to each other, except those 
common obligations of equity and courtesy, enjoined by the dictates of reason 
and the law of nations. And though France was slow to acknowledge the 
independence of Mexico, yet this she has done since the accession of Louis 
Philippe. In making this acknowledgment, she has of course laid herself under 
obligation to treat Mexico with all the respect and courtesy due from one in- 
dependent nation to another. 


France now complains of Mexico for the pillage and destruction of French 
property; for the compulsory exaction of Joans from French merchants; and for 
the deficiency of justice in the Mexican civil tribunals, and in the civil and mil- 
itary authorities. She requires the deposition from office of a Mexican general 
(Gomez), for having ordered two Frenchmen to be shot, and an indemnity of 
twenty thousand dollars to their families. She requires heavy indemnities to 
the families of certain Frenchmen who have, in the course of a number of 
years been assassinated in different parts of the Mexican republic, the assassins 
not having been brought to justice. She requires the release of certain French 
prisoners, and indemnities to them for their confinement. Lastly, she requires 
that Frenchmen have the right of selling by retail in Mexico, and that they be 
exempted from war contributions and extraordinary imposts. 


To these complaints and demands, Mexico replies:—-that the pillage and de- 
struction of French property occurred during the civil commotions of the coun- 
try, when the Mexicans themselves suffered in a similar way without indemnity, 
the government not deeming itself under obligations to make indemnity under 
such circumstances; that French merchants are not exempt by treaty from the 
necessary exactions in cases of emergency ; that circumstances should be con- 
sidered, in order to form a correct conclusion with regard to the alleged re- 
missness of the Mexican authorities in the execution of justice; that the two 
Frenchmen shot by the order of Gen. Gomez were engaged in an expedition 
against Tampico; that the assassins of the Frenchmen have not been brought to 
justice for want of proof, or from their having escaped, &c.; that some of the 
French prisoners are accused of crime, and others are already sentenced, and are 
receiving their punishment in prison; that the Mexican constitution has delegated 
to the executive no power to liberate them under such circumstances; that, as 
an independent nation, it is confessedly optional with herself as to what com- 
mercial privileges to grant to other nations; and that she has no idea of granting 
to France privileges of this nature which she does not grant to any other nation, 
not even excepting Great Britain and the United States,—the two powers that 
were foremost in acknowledging her independence, while France so long 
declined to do it. On her own part, Mexico complains of the exaggeration of 
the reclamations on the part of France; of the arrogant and desputic manner 
uf making them; and of the irritating obstinacy of the French in carrying the 
idea, that their differences are with the government and not with the people of 
Mexico.”’ 


This summary of charges and responses our author considers at some length 
under ten specifications, of which we can quote only a few specimens. 
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EXACTION OF LOANS. 


‘* Foreigners enjoying protection and deriving advantages in any particular 
country, ought not to deem it a very great hardship, if, in cases of great emer- 
gency, they are required to bear a proportion of the public burthens, when, as 
in the case of France, their own government cares not enough for their interests 
to provide by treaty for their exemption. Nor has that government itself any 
jast ground of complaint in this respect. How can a government expect special 
privileges for its people, without taking pains to treat for them? What says 
the law of nations on these matters? 

‘The inhabitants, as distinguished from citizens, are strangers, who are per- 
mitted to settle and stay in the country. Bound by their residence to the so- 
ciety, they are subject to the laws of the state, while they reside there; and 
they are obliged to defend it, because it grants them protection, though they do 
not participate in all the rights of citizens. They enjoy only the advantages 
which the laws or customs give them. Since the lord of the territory may 
forbid its being entered when he thinks proper, he has, doubtless, a power to 
make the coarditions on which he will admit of it. From a sense of gratitude 
for the protection granted him, and the other advantages he enjoys, the stran- 
ger ought not to confine himself to the respect due to the laws of the country ; 
he ought to assist it upon occasion, and to contribute to its defence, as much as 
his being a citizen of another state may permit him. Nothing hinders his de- 
fending it against pirates or robbers; against the ravages of an inundation, or 
the devastations of a fife. Can he pretend to live under the protection of a 
state, and to participate in a multitude of advantages, without doing any thing 
for its defence, and to be a tranquil spectator of the dangers to which the citi- 
zens are exposed? If such things are required of him as he is not willing to 
perform, he may quit the country.’— Vattel’s Law of JVutions, Book I, sec. 
213, Book II, sec. 100, 105, 108.’ 


DEPOSITION OF GEN. GOMEZ, 


‘The matter of the two Frenchmen appears to stand thus:—Soon after the 
Texan campaign, the Mexican Gen. Mejia, an expelled rebel, organized in New 
Orleans an expedition against Tampico, composed of adventurers of various 
nations. On reaching Tampico, the whole were captured by the Mexicans, 
with the exception of Mejia, and several of his asseciates, and were regularly 
tried by a court martial, and shot. Among them were two Frenchmen. France 
requires for this, that Gen. Gomez, the Mexican commander, be deposed, and 
that Mexico pay an indemnity of twenty thousand dollars to the families of 
those Frenchmen. Individuals who engage in hostilities against a nation with 
whom their own is not at war, forfeit the protection of their government, and 
must take their own fate. It is upon this principle that our government refuses 
to interpose in the case of those Americans who are taken in arms by the 
British forces in Canada. ‘There is no principle of international law better es- 
tablished than this.’’ 



































RELEASE OF FRENCH PRISONERS. 





**« Some of these prisoners are accused of various crimes, and others are al- 
ready sentenced, and sufiering their punishment. The French demand that 
those criminals be indemnified and set at liberty, and that all preeeedings against 
them be stayed; a demand with which the executive has no power to comply, 
the constitution of the republic delegating no such power to him. This demand 
is therefore not only a violation of justice, but it is one, a compliance with 
which is utterly impracticable. Nor is this all; it contravenes the provisions 
made in the law of nations in respect to foreigners in such a case. ‘The em- 
pire,” says Vattel (Book IT, see. 101, 102, 108), ‘has the right of command in 
the whole country, and the laws are not confined to regulating the conduct of 
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the citizens among themselves; but they determine what ought to he observed 
by all orders of people throughout the whole extent of the state. In virtue of 
this submission, the strangers who commit a fault ought to be punished accord- 
ing to the laws of the country. The end of pains and penalties is, to render 
the laws respected, and to maintain order and safety. From the same reason, 
the disputes that may arise between strangers, or between a stranger and a 
citizen, ought to be terminated by the judge of the place, and also according to 
the laws of the place. The stranger cannot pretend to enjoy the liberty of 
living in the country without respecting the laws; if he violates them, he is 
punishable as a disturber of the public peace, and being guilty with respect to 
society.’ ‘Thus we perceive, that the interference of France in the case of the 
French prisoners condemned by the Mexican laws, is a flagrant outrage on the 
Jaw of nations.”’ 


RIGHT OF THE FRENCH TO RETAIL. 


** What makes this claim the more unjustifiable, is the consideration, that in 
demanding this, France requires what is not granted by Mexico to any other 
nation, not even to Great Britain or the United States, both of which countries 
were so forward to acknowledge Mexican independence, for doing which, 
Mexico, prompted by the raagnanimous spirit of the moment, granted them 
privileges which proved disadvantageous to herself, and which she would not 
now grant even to them, were the matter to be considered again.”’ 


EXORBITANT CLAIMS OF INDEMNITY. 


** The French demand six hundred thousand dollars, without undertaking to 
show all the items of damage on which the demand is based; and nearly the 
whole of those which they do specify, are out of all proportion in point of equity. 
For example: for one French shop-keeper, who, during a tumult, had a few 
panes of glasa broken, France demands $2500! For the imprisonment of three 
beggarly, suspected Frenchmen, one night, and their compulsory return from 
Tehuantepee to Oajaca, $6000! For the seizure of thirty smuggled bars of 
silver, $30,000! For the eating up of the contents of a French pastry-cook’s 
shop, worth from $100 to $500, in the Mexican village of 'Tacubaya, by the 
soldiers of Santa Anna, $20,060!! Outrageously exaggerated, however, as 
these demands are, Mexico, for the sake of peace, and being unable to induce 
France to consent to arbitration, consented to pay them; when lo, as if bent on 
war, France made additional claims of a different nature, which have already 
been brought into view, such as the deposition c* military officers and judges 
of courts, thereby throwing insurmountable obstacles in the way of peace, by 
requiring what was not in the power of the Mexican government to perform.”’ 


Such are some of the glaring facts of the case; but Mexico “ still manifests a 
disposition to act right. She proposes arbitration. She is willing that the dis- 
interested should examine the difficulties, and to be herself bound by their de- 
cision. She is willing to do not merely what she herself considers justice, but 
what others not interested consider so. And how does France meet this reas- 
onable proposal? She rejects it; and this too, though backed by the British 
and American governments. She will not risk her cause in the hands of a dis- 
interested arbitrator. Could there be stronger evidence than this, of a con- 
sciousness of injustice on her own part? Well might the mercantile deputation 
from London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow and Belfast, in their interview 
with Lord Palmerston, hold the following language in reference to this case:— 
‘The conduct of France was distinguished by remarkable severity, in continuing 
the blockade after the offer of the Mexican government to leave all matters in 
difference between it and France to the arbitration of an independent power. 
There was something revolting to the common principles of justice, in any 
power assuming to determine for itself the precise measure of compensation to 
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which it was entitled, and then saying, ‘ Here is our demand,—we will not 
relax one iota of what we claim,—we will refer to no iutermediate tribunal 
whatever,—we are the sole judges of what we require,—and if you do not pay 
all we claim, we will blockade your ports until we compel you.’ ”” 

** In taking this course, she manifests a growing inclination to be at her old 
tricks again. She seems already to have forgotten the terrible lesson taught 
her in 1814-15. She has recommenced her imperious dictatorship, though, to 
be sure, on a petty scale. Louis Philippe is in a fair way to earn the unenvi- 
able title of Napoleon the Little, the puissant assailant of small and juvenile 
states. France, at this very moment, is waging against Mexico as unjustifiable 
a war as any she ever waged under Napoleon himself,—as any ever waged 
under the banners of mad ambition at any period. It now remains to be seen, 
whether this mode of national procedure, so like that of barbarian times, is to 
be countenanced in the present age. Ifa nation can at this day make unjust de- 
mands of another, and enforce those demands without rebuke from any quarter, 
wherein are we in advance of the ages of barbarism? Nations should look to 
this matter. They should, for the common weal, set their faces against every 
thing bordering on aggression; for peace can be secured only by being founded 
on justice. I will not say, that the scenes of 1814-15 should be reéxhibited. I 
say not, that Europe in arms should again present herself before the walls of 
the French capital. But this I say; that the nation that will so disregard the 
spirit of the age as to embark in war manifestly unjust, and spurn all disinter- 
ested and philanthropic overtures, on the part of friendly nations, to effect a 
reconciliation, outrages the universal sense of right, and should be ejected from 
the community of civilized nations, as a barbarian power. All nations should 
refuse intercourse or communication with a power that will thus wantonly and 
wickedly bring upon any people the tremendous evils of war. If the murder 
of one man makes a villain, and subjects him to the execrations of his race, 
what terms can express, what mind conceive, the blackness of that turpitude, 
the profundity of that wickedness, that will deliberately plunge peaceful nations 
into an unjust war, sacrificing the lives of thousands on thousands, and filling 
the world with mourning, lamentation and wo? ‘Talk of the atrocity of 
brigands and pirates! In an unjust war, you see brigand armies, instead of 
robber bands, and pirate fleets, instead of solitary corsairs. Every such soldier 
is a robber, every sailor a pirate, and every death a murder. Is a murderer a 
villain? Is a pirate an execrable outlaw? Then what is the wholesale murderer 
and pirate that wages aggressive war, and robs and murders nations? What, 
but a wretch for whom the whole black vocabulary of damnatory epithets is 
quite too meagre to furnish an appropriate name.”” 


Such is war; and yet this custom, founded on the very principle of making 
might the arbiter of right, is regarded by not a few as a tribunal of justice, 
as the only way to prevent or redress wrongs, and to secure an equitable ad- 
justment of difficulties between nations ! 













































CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN: 







BRITISH PHILANTHROPY INTERPOSING TO ARREST ITS HORRORS. 


Few are aware how far the civil war in Spain has extended its ravages, or 
what atrocities and horrors have marked every month of its progress for years. 
It was supposed long ago to have destroyed nearly half a million of lives; and 
the calamities attendant upon its course, are quite inconceivable by those who 
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have never witnessed the enormities of such a conflict. Christendom has hith- 
erto looked upon this contest very much as an unconcerned spectator; but the 
friends of humanity in England have at length awaked from this strange apathy, 
and addressed to her Majesty’s cabinet the following memorial, signed by the 
mayor of London, nearly all the board of aldermen, and a large number of 
the most respectable citizens. We notice the movement as another cheering 
indication, that war is fast coming under the cognizance and ultimate control of 
public opinion. 


‘* My Lords, We have the honor to entreat the most earnest consideration 
of your lordships to the appalling condition of the Spanish people. We have 
been brought together, without reference to political or personal opinions, for 
the expression of one sentiment common to us all. War, even when waged 
in a righteous cause, against foreign aggression, and under the conventional 
usage of civilized nations, is a desolating scourge; but civil strife, where the 
children of the same soil and parents are arrayed against each other, magnifies 
the horrors of war, and ends in barbarism, misery and degradation. The 
kingdom of Spain is rapidly sinking into this condition; and every arrival brings 
intelligence of cold-blooded and atrocious murders that hitherto were known 
only in the history of barbarous ages. The pacification of that unhappy 
country appears to be the special province of those nations that rank foremost 
in power and enlightened policy, and whose position enables them to exercise 
a genial influence over the destinies of weaker states. 

**In the name, therefore, of suffering humanity, we venture to appeal through 
your lordships to our most gracious queen, and to the ruling powers of the 
civilized world, and to implore that such measures may be adopted by her 
majesty’s government, in concert with her majesty’s allies, as shall extingnish 
a revolting warfare, one that for its ferocity and cruelty can be scarcely paral- 
Jeled in the page of history, and one that, while it continues, hardens the feel- 
ings of surrounding nations. As men of all parties and opinions, we entreat 
your lordships to regard this expression of strong feeling from the city of Lon- 
don, as a proof that its inhabitants cousider this subject to be one of the highest 
order that can engage the attention of their fellow-men; and they trust the 
general opinion throughout Europe is, that no policy can be merciful or just, 
while it neglects the pacification of unhappy Spain.”’ 





IS THE CHURCH RIGHT ON THE SUBJECT OF PEACE? 


We are told that ‘‘ the church has always been right in regard to peace ;”’ and the fol- 
lowing extract is a pretty fair comment on this doctrine. 


, N. Y., January 21, 1839. 

Deak Sir, I perceive from the New York Evangelist, that you are the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Am. Peace Society. As such, I take the liberty to address you. . 

You are probably aware of the excitement existing in the counties of this State border- 
ing on the Canadian province, in respect to the rebellion in the provinces. From Buffalo 
to Ogdensburgh, and extending very much into the centre of the State, there is a very 
general feeling of sympathy, as it is termed, among the inhabitants, for the Canadian pa- 
triots. This sympathy shows itself in various ways. Some are for war ; and many are 
for aiding and assisting by money, and munitions, and men, to revolutionize Canada at 
the point of the bayonet. This feeling is not confined to the rabble ; it has entered the 
churches ; and many church-members, through ignorance and misapprehension, are enrol- 
ed in the *‘ Hunter’s Societies,”’* to promote that wicked rebellion. 

The affair at Prescott has smothered, but not put out this unholy flame. A —— minis- 
ter in this place, not long since, came out in the pulpit with an harangue, fanning the spirit 
of war, and outraging every feeling of propriety ; and his congregation rapped their canes 
and stamped their feet in token of approbation of his zeal and doctrinesf. 








* These societies, scattered all along the frontier, have been the main-spring of the 
rebellion in Canada. t It was on a week-day. 
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As a general thing, the most respectable people both in and out of the church, as well 
as the Presbyterian ministry, are opposed to such measures; but we almost hazard our 
reputation, if not our persons, to take sides against them, I have distinctly told my church 
my views concerning the whole affair in the Canadas, and of the anti-gospel spirit that 
prompts to a bloody revolution. I am desirous of availing myself of the arguments, as 
well as the principles of the advocates of the A. P. Society, and therefore wish you to 
send me such documents as will aid me in taking an intelligent stand against the pres- 
ent error, as well as to make an abiding impression favorable to the cause of peace. 

REMARKS. 

1. This account we take to be a pretty fair index of the state of feeling along the 
whole length of the Canada line. We have received from other sources, similar, occa- 
sionally still stronger statements ; and we think it more than probable that the churches 
there have pretty generally lent their countenance, if not their direct influence and ser- 
vices to the Canadian rebellion. Some of its leaders and victims in Upper Canada were 
prominent members of evangelical churches ; and to a fearful extent must the Christian 
community on each side of the line be held responsible for its crimes and its woes. 

2. Here we see whence and why war comes. It springs not merely from bad passions, 
but from the want of right principles to restrain them, and from the prevalence of wrong 
principles adapted to fan them into a flame. ‘Even Christians along the line, hold to the 
right of fighting for a better government; and this principle, taught by our own Revolu- 
tion, has kindled their war-passions into a blaze that is even now smothered only by 
despair, or the scorn of distant communities. Had their feelings pervaded our whole 
country and England too, we should long ago have been deep in blood. 

3. We may, also, learn how to prevent war. We must disseminate, in a time of peace, 
right principles, and let them spread their roots deep and wide in the community to hold 
the war-spirit in check, and thus obviate occasions for conflict. Would you prevent 
drunkenness by arguing with the rum-drinker in the midst of his cups? No, you must 
take him when sober. And in no other way can we cure the war-mania. When the fit 
is on, nothing but blood will slake its infernal thirst. The principles of peace ought to 
have been diffused along our northern frontier years ago, if we would have prevented 
the war-fever there, and the consequent deeds of violence and blood. We must begin with 
the church, and set its ministers and members right, as agents in reforming men of the 
world. 

4. Stillwe doubt whether the great body of Christians in our country have any better 
principles than our brethren along the Canada line. Their views of war are generally 
the same; and the same temptation would probably have made them act as badly. 
They all need alike to be plied with the facts, and arguments, and heaven-descended 
influences of our cause. 

5. Mark, also, the economy of this cause. The troubles in Canada have in one way 
or another cost our own government, and our citizens along the line, some millions of 
dollars, besides the blood and treasure sacrificed in the provinces ; but one or two thou- 
sand dollars judiciously expended every year in diffusing, for ten years past, the princi- 
ples and influences of peace there, would doubtless have prevented all these evils. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our limits compel us to omit nearly half of the excellent letter from London, and to 
give barely a synopsis of the communications from our agents. 

From Rev. N. M. Harry, Foreign Secretary of the London Peace Society to the Cor- 
responding Secretary of the American Peace Society. 

Hackney Roap, Lonvon, Noy. 9, 1838. 

Rev, AnD pEAR Sir, I have been requested by the Committee of the Peace Society to 
answer your kind letter of Sept. 12, 1838, on a Congress of Nations. Our attention is 
beginning to be directed more in earnest to this subject; and I hope we shall soon see 
our way clear to make some grand mevement in this most important matter. 

We were very happy in receiving your interesting letter; and we most sincerely and 
heartily congratulate you on the steps you have taken, and on the very encouraging suc- 
cess With which they have been attended. It appears to me that unquestionably you are 
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far before us with this great and philanthropic question. Our habits, as a nation, have 
been warlike for ages. Our country is but a mere speck on the surface of the globe 
compared with your vast and unknown territories. Our foreign possessions are numer 


ous, found in every quarter of the earth, and exposed to encroachments and invasions of 


other powers. This renders it necessary, in the opinion of our government, whatever 
its politics may be, to keep up an armed force by sea and land to protect the se colonies. 
So difficult is it to persuade any men, especially men in power, under these circum 
stances, to throw themselves on the principles of faith. Besides these things, there are 
many other considerations Which at present operate most powe rfully with us to keep up 
the old notion of the bravery and honor of a soldier’s life. Commissions are bought in 
the army and navy. Both are considered as honorable situations for the sons of gentle- 
men and noblemen, and likewise for professional men in the practice of physic, yes, and 
the sacred office of the ministry too. Then we have our dock-yards, places where thou 
sands of men are employed, many officers with handsome incomes, and doctors and 
chaplains for them. In consequence of all this, we must be content to follow you, 
though we are persuaded that for some time at least, it must be *‘ non passibus equis.’’ 

In a tour [ took the last summer, on behalf of our Bible Society, I was delighted in 
meeting so many ministers who went all Jengths with me in the peace question. I have 
every reason to believe it is making way, and that the publications of our society have 
been under God of great service in effecting a change in the minds of many. We want 
to see ministers of religion taking up the question, and making it often ae subject of 
their preaching. ‘Then would the aspect of things soon change. * 


Extracts from Mr. Lord’s Letter. 


Ausany, N. Y., Ferrvaryr 8, 1839. 

My prar Sir, I deferred writing you until I could ascertain something of my prospects 
in exciting interest in our cause in these parts. I have now to assure you that I have 
been more successful than I had dared to anticipate. I have even obtained more money 
than in any place I have ever been, except the wealthy town of Worcester. 

I came to Troy three weeks ago, and first preached in two of the neighboring towns, 
Lansingburg and Waterford. ‘The ministers took me by the hand and afforded me all 
reasonable facilities. The greater part of the church-going people of these villages at 
tended my lectures. I addressed the lyceum of Waterford on the subject of a Congress 
of Nations. ‘They seemed interested, and expressed great respect for the cause ; but the 
people would not give. The subject was new, and they pretended they wanted a longer 
time to consider. So it was in the Vermont villages which I haye visited since I wrote 
last. They turned out to hear me, and the ministers told me that I did good,—that I 
had made a favorable impression ; but I saw little of the good in a pecuniary sense. An 
agricultural community, though the first to listen respectfully to a new subject, especial- 
ly if it is of the moral cast, are the last to contribute for the means of enlightening the 
popular mind. Since leaving Middlebury and vicinity, until [ arrived at ‘Troy, all 
through the southern part of Vermont, I got but a mere trifle; I labored hard, put my 
soul into the business, and yet few would give. People seemed to think that our cause 
did not need money !—that, because sume objects were of more importance, therefore 
those objects claimed all their aid. 

On coming to Troy, a special providence afforded me the privilege of addressing the 
Young Men’s Association, on the subject of a Congress of Nations. This is a body of 
the young men in the city, whose meetings are held in an elegant and spacious room, 
to which all the character and fashion resort to hear lectures twice a week, as at our ly- 
ceums. The house happened to be full, and the subject went off so well, that all the 
ministers opened their churches to me. I preached on the following Sunday for Dr. 
Snodgrass and Mr. Hopkins, and in the evening went into Dr. Beman’s church, one of 
the largest and most elegant I ever saw; and it was filled to overflowing. Nota seat 
extra could be found in the lower part; the galleries too were well filled. To such an 
audience who could not speak? And what will not be well received by a crowd, when 
there is a spark of enthusiasm, and a noble subject is presented ? 

I went round next day, and they gave me a very respectable and generous sum. It 
would not be generous for a New England city of the same size, where peace has been 
preached for years. But the subject never was presented before in the place, but once, 
and that years ago, toa feeble auditory. It was, 1 may say, seed. A man cannot reap 
and sow the same day. 

I then went to Albany. After the Trojans had heard the subject so respectfully, the 
people of Albany readily gave mea hearing. Yesterday I preached in one of the princi- 
pal churches, and gave a peace lecture in Dr. Sprague’s church in the evening. There 
was a highly respectable audience. This evening, | lecture before the Young Men’s As- 
sociation on a Congress of Nations. And really it is quite a privilege, as the members 
of the Assembly now in session generally attend. It is the central spot of political in- 
fluence. 

I have also made arrangements to lecture to the Young Men’s Association in Utica, 
week after next. As I know ail the ministers there, and as the place has much sympathy 
for popular movements, I shall be disappointed if | do not do something 

Perhaps I have not been definite enough about my tour through Vermont, But it may 
suffice now to say that I lectured to the two colleges, addressed the General Association, 
the State Peace Society at Middlebury and Montpelier, the Legislature two Sabbaths, 
and preached in every important town in the State e xcept Woodstock. I have uniform- 
ly been heard with attention and respect. * * bg * * * 
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Mr. Ladd’s Tour. 


Our readers are apprized of Mr. Ladd’s recent excursion. We have received from him 
since the date of our last notices respecting his movements, three letters which we should 
be glad to publish entire, but have not space even for a full analysis of their contents, 

Visit to Weshington.—Mr. Ladd, while in Washington, had interviews with several 
members of Congress, with some heads of departments, and with the President, on the 
subject of a Congress of Nations. Mr. Fletcher, the representative from Boston, had al- 
ready presented the memorial of our Society, and stated, according to the National In- 
telligencer, ‘that it was drawn up with much ability, and contained important views 
of the subject; and he moved that it be referred ?’—as it was—*‘ to the Committee on 
Foreign relations.” Mr, Ladd did not expect, as the result proves to be the fact, that 
any action would be had on the subject at the session wich has just closed ; but he states 
that an ample number of petitions, with numerous and respectable signatures, were 
presented ; and we have incidentally learned, that such petitions continued to come in 
till near the close of the session. Mr. Ladd, introduced to the President by Secretary 
Woodbury, had half an hour’s conversation with him on this subject, and found him con- 
servative, yet favorable, and doubtless willing to come along as fast as the people do. 
He said, among other valuable hints, that it would be unwise for our government to call 
on the cabinets of Europe before they were sufliciently enlightened on the subject to re- 
ceive the proposal with favor; and he highly approved of our plan of publishing the prize 
essays, and circulating them among the princes and statesmen of both hemispheres, 

Visit to places in Pennsylvania.—From Washington Mr, Ladd returned to Philadelphia, 
where he addressed in succession the Presbyterian and Baptist ministers of that city, 
and received an invitation to preach in their pulpits. ‘hey all showed more or less fa- 
vor to our cause; but the Baptist ministers went so far as to pass a vote of thanks, and 
some “* resolves favorable to the full views of our subject.”?’ Thence Mr. Ladd went to 
Carlisle, stopping on the way at Lancaster and Harrisburg, where he found a favorable 
disposition. ‘*Some of the ministers were prepared to go the whole figure, but doubted 
the expediency of any church action.”? At Carlisle he had access to the flourishing Meth- 
odist college there, and to the people at large through the churches, and what we should 
here call the lyceum, ** which is generally frequented by all orders and sects.”? A good 
impression ; and about sixty students subsequently applied for peace publications to read 
and cireulate, On his return, Mr. L, delivered in Harrisburg two lectures, and held one 
public discussion, at which the ex-governor was present, and in which some members of 
the legislature took part. He likewise visited Wilmington, Del., with good success ; and 
after some further labors in Philadelphia and vicinity, he returned to New York, where 
our , «st advices left him at work for our cause. 

It 4 very obvious, that the way is well prepared through the land for successful efforts 
in this cause, “IT have found,’ says Mr. L., “* pulpits more open, and the purses more 
closed, than Lever did before. ‘The hard times’ have affected us as much as others ; and 
dyrwe must for the present at least, look to New England for the greater part of our pecuniary 
support.’ We cannot sustain such a cause with so slender an income, It is vain to ex- 
pect it; it is wrong to ask it; and will our friends let us attempt it? 


XP Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations.—We find in every number of the London 
Herald of Peace acknowledgments of subscriptions for these essays ; and we are tppy 
to learn that the London Peace Society have concluded to take two hundred and fifty 
copies for their own use. We hope this noble example will be extensively imitated in 
this country ; and we earnestly solicit our friends to forward their subscriptions without 
delay. We have received several very generous subscriptions ; but we need a much 
larger number of subscribers before the work can be put to press without risk. For 
terms see our last number, 


xy The time has not come for comment on the war-movements of Maine. We can- 
not moralize to much better purpose in a hurricane than we could sow grain upon a field 
over which a torrent was sweeping. Our aim is not to meet political emergencies, but 
to disseminate Christian principles that shall obviate them, 


Receipts from February 15 to March 15. 


Philadelphia, Catharine Morris,...... $2,00 DR. BOCK cc cccccccsccecccoccseesos BSS 
ANUG FOR ecoscecvececccecovssce 30 Mir. DOCU, cccccccccccccccccces B00 
ag I~ ove eee vecccccsceces — oo Englesby,...scccccsccovscece es 

ohn b, Striker eeeeeses Dy VETS yee cccecscccasccssescceseses my 

. — Advocates, &¢.y.. ° a - os : + — poe a “yun ~-ananate . pen 
imington, Del., Rev. E. W. Gilber' 5 inesbur a do. ae 

Germantown, Pa., Rev. Dr. Neil, .. ik 5,00 Benson, fh. : do. -- 5,00 

Manchester, Mass., Ebenezer Tappan, 2,00 | Orwell, Vt., T. D. Hammond,.....-. aa 
CODE 6 ids dae edd ghcieedsdecdeesy “O20 J, Chittenden,..ccccccccscccscsscce DUO 

Leyden, N. Y., Reuel Kimball,...... 2,00 | Others,.....ccccccccccesccccsceees 5,50 

Burlington, Vt.,* to constitute Rev. St. Albans, Vt., Hon. Mr. Swift,..... 5,00 
Mr. Incersou., life-member,...... Others, .oscccccccesccccccccccccces 7500 
Dr. Pomeroy,....se.eseeeeereeee+e 5,00 | Jericho, Vt., Sundry individuals,.... 9,50 
Hon. Heman Allen,,...........+.- 5,00 | Williston, Vt., Emory Hills,......... 2,00 
J. Bradley,scccccccccccscccvceccss 9,00 BH. Nichola, .cccccccccccccccccccse 1,00 
Judge Foot, ..cccccccccccsccccsccs 2,00 $133,20 
* The paces en Sor have been delayed till now in consequence of the first 

Teport of them having been lost. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 


A monthly publication of about 300 pages a year, and the organ 
of the American Peace Society, is devoted to discussions, notices, and 


intelligence relative to the cause of peace, and the application of | 


Christianity to the intercourse of nations. 


as Terms. One dollar in advance, with an increase of 50 cts, if not paid before the close of 
the year. Six copies for $5; twenty for $15; thirty for $21; fifty for $30; one hundred for 
ubscribers may commence with any number. No subscriptions received for less 


than o year, or discontinued till arrearages are paid, except at our discretion. }¢7Any 


person sending us two uew subscribers with pay for one year, shall receive a copy gratis 
for one yeur. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The ablest writers are expected to contribute to the work, and no pains will he spared to 
render it useful and interesting to all classes, and worthy of such recommendations as the 
f il wing: “An interesting periodical :—containing much important matter which is well 
adapted to interest, &c.”? Chr. Register. 

‘it deserves, and, sustaining its prezent elevated character, will find an extended circu- 
lation.”? Boston Recorder. 

‘© It is a work conducted, in our judgment, with more ability than any thing of the kind 
we have ever seen. Our acquaintance with its present editor, and some of the expected 
contributors to its pages, confirms our confidence that it will be a sound, useful and inter- 
esting work.” Signed by Wituram Jenks, D. D., Bosion, Hon. Sipney Wittarp, Cain- 
bridge, Mass., and thirteen others. 

ConstituTion oF THE Society. Object—to illustrate the inconsistency of war with 
Christianity, to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to de- 
vise means fcr insuring nniversal and permanent peace.—Condition of membership. Persons 
of every denomination, whatever their views concerning wars called defensive, may become 
members by paying $2 a year, Life-members by $20, and Life-directors by $50. Ministers 
preaching and taking up a collection for the Society, entitled to the Advocate. One half of 
all contributions returned, if requested — the year, in peace publications. 


SUGGESTIONS IN FORMING AUXILIARIES. That their object be to promote the cause by | 


coéperating with the Parent Socie ty. Ne dad pledge recommended. 2. That every mem- 
ber pay something, receiving, if sufiicient, the Advocate, but, if not, one half in other peace- 
poblications. 3, That the officers be few, and the main reliance placed on asmal] Execu- 
tive Committee, with power to fill all vacancies. Time and place of annual meeting left 


with them. 


Communications, pest paid, to Geo. C, Beexwitn, Cor. Secretary, andJames K. Wuip- 
pLe, 7 reasurer, in either case, to the care of inte & Damrell, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


GENTS. 





Roston, WuirprLte & DamMRe.u. Philadelphia, N. Kite, 50 North Fourth St. 
Portiand, Me., Witt1am Hype. Montpelier. Vt., E. P. Watton. 

New Bedford, Mass., W.C. Taser. Stockbridge, Mass., Rev. T. 8, CLarxe. 
Fair Haven, Mass. Cuaries Drew. | New Ipswich, N. H., Rev. Samuer Leg, 
New York, Ezra Coiuier, 114 Nassau St. Newport, NV. H., Rev. Jounn Woops. 
Farmington, Ct., Eowarp HuvoKker. Norwich, Ct., AUPpHEUs KiNGsEURY. 
Hartford, Sage! SraLpinG & Storrs. New London, Ct., Tuomas Dovuctass. 
Middiet , Ct., Evwis Hunt. 





Ee SAC BK PUBL ICATIOL is, 


FOR SALE AT THE SOCIETY'S GENERAL DEPOSITORY, 
No. 9 CORNHILL. 
DYMOND ON WAR, 8vo, pamphlet form 
do 12mo., bound, wee Grimke’s Notes, 
DISS! rATION ON A COX oho SS OF NATIONS, 12mo, 
UP AMS MA N AL, OF PE. AC 5, 8vo. 
STONE’S SER MONS ON WAR, ‘Is mo. 


OBSTACLES AND OBJECT! ONS TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE. By a Layman. 
GRIMKE’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE CONN. PEACE SOCIETY. 

HICKOK'S do. do. 

Pres. WHEATON’S do. do. 

CAPT. THRUSH, ON THE UNLAWFULNESS OF WAR. &vo. An excellent werk 
DUTY OF MINISTERS TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 8vo. 12 pp. 


A CNGRESS OF NATIONS, 8vo. 12 pp, 

SOLEMN RGBVIEW. By Dr. Worcester. 8vo. pp. 24. 

SOLEMN APPEAL. By Wm. Lapp. 8vo. pp. 40. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 

HANCOCK ON PEACE. DIALOGUES ON PEACE. 

TESTIMONIES AGAINST WAR, I2mo. pp. 12. WAR AND THE BIBLE, 12mo. pp. 4. 
KETCH OF WAR, 12mo. pp. 12. CAUSE OF PEACE, 12mo. pp. 18. 
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in MR. 




















